Washington Mystery Solved 

After Decades 



loved bureau to maintain its in- 
dependence. And so his motivations 
were complex when Woodward 
called a month later seeking clues to 
the strange case of a burglary at the 
Democratic National Committee 
headquarters in the Watergate com- 
plex. Again, the young reporter had 
a local angle on a national story, be- 
cause the five alleged burglars were 
arraigned before a local judge. 

Wounded that he was passed over 
for the top job, furious at Nixon^s 
choice of an outsider. Assistant At- 
torney General L. Patrick Gray HI. 
determined that the White House 
not be allowed to steer and stall the 
FBPs Watergate investigation, 
Mark Felt slipped into the role that 
would forever alter his life. 

He makes his first appearance as 
a literary figure in Chapter 4 of “All 
the President’s Men." 

*Woodward had a source in the 
Executive Branch who had access to 
information at [Nixon’s campaign 
committee] as well as at the White 
House," Bernstein and Woodward 
wrote. “His identity was unknown 
to anyone else. He could be contact- 
ed only on very important occa- 
sions. Woodward had promised he 
would never identify him or his po- 
sition to anyone.” 

Felt established extremely strict 
initial ground rules: He could never 
be quoted — even as an anonymous 
source — and he would not provide 
information. He would “confirm in- 
formation that had been obtained 
elsewhere and . . . add some per- 
spective,” in the words of the book. 

Initially, the two men spoke by 
telephone, but Watergate was, after 
an, a case that began with a tele- 



phone wiretap. Felt had been sum- 
moned at least once to the White 
House, before Watergate, to discuss 
the use of telephone surveiUance 
against administration leakers. He 
soon concluded that his own phones 
— and the reporters* — might be 
tapped. That’s when he developed 
the 83 rstem of coded signals and 
parking-garage encounters. 



The relationship immediately 
bore fruit. On June 19, 1972, two 
days after the botched break-in. Felt 
assured Woodward that he could 
draw a connection between burglars 
and a former CIA agent with con- 
nections at the White House, E. 
Howard Hunt. Three months later, 
he again provided key context and 
reassurance, telling Woodward that 
a stopr tying Nixon’s campaign 
committee to the break-in could be 
“much stronger” and still be on sol- 
id ground. One of 

the most impor- 
tant encounters 
between Wood- 
ward and his 
source came a 
month later, on 
Oct. 8, 1972. In 
four months the 
scandal had 

grown in its 
reach but faded 
in its seeming 
importance. Nix- 
on was sailing to 
what would be a 
landslide reelec- 
tion , and his op- 
ponent, Sen 

George McGoven 



(D-S.D.), was having no luck mak- 
ing a campaign issue of Watergate. 

In the wee hours in a Washington 
area garage. Felt laid out a much 
broader view of the scandal than 
Woodward and Bernstein had yet 
imagined. 

From the book: Woodward “ar- 
rived at the garage at 1:30 a.m. 

“Deep Throat was already there, 
smoking a cigarette. . . . 

“On evenings such as these. Deep 
Throat had talked about how poli- 
tics had infiltrated every comer of 
government — a strong-arm take- 
over of the agencies by the Nixon 
White House. . . . He had once 
called it the ‘switchblade mentality* 
— and had referred to the willing- 
ness of the president's men to fi^t 

dirty and for keeps 

“The Nixon White House worried 
him. ‘They are underhanded and un- 
knowable,’ he had said numerous 
times. He also distrusted the press. 
‘1 don’t like newspapers,’ he had 
said flatly.” 

s Felt talked 
through the 
night — of his 
love for gossip 
and his compet- 
ing his desire for 
exactitude — he 
urged Woodward 
to follow the case 
to the top: to Nix- 
on’s former attor- 
ney general, John 
N. Mitchell, to 
Nixon’s inner 
)race of aides, 
i.R. “Bob” Halde- 
nan and John H. 
Chrlichman, and 




even to Nixon himself. 

“Only the president and Mitchell 
know” every^iing. he hinted. 

That meeting and others gave se- 
nior Post editors the confidence 
they needed to stick with the story 
through withering fire from the ad- 
ministration and its defenders. Lat- 
er that month, at what Bradlee 
called “the low point” of the saga. 
Woodward and Bernstein misun- 
derstood a key detail of a major sto- 
ry linking Haldeman to the financ- 
ing of Watergate and other dirty 
tricks. 

When Nixon’s defenders — and 
other media outlets — pounced on 
ITie Post's mistake. Felt provided 
both a scolding to Woodward that 
he must be more careful and the en- 
couragement that the reporters 
were still on the right track. 

“He gave us encouragement,” 
Bernstein said yesterday. 

“And he gave Ben comfort,” 
Woodward added, although Bradlee 
knew only Felt’s status as a top FBI 
official. He did not learn Felt's name 
until after The Post had won the Pu- 
litzer Prize for its Watergate cover- 
age and Nixon had resigned. 

Woodward’s source became such 
a key part of the discussion among 
top editors that then-Managing Edi- 
tor Howard Simons gave him a nick- 
name, “Deep Throat," a blend of the 
rules of engagement Felt had with 
Woodward — “deep background” 
— and the title of a notorious por- 
nographic movie. 

When the book and then the mov- 
ie were released, Woodward said. 
Felt was shocked to have his place in 
history tagged with such a tawdry 
title. 



How Watergate Unfolded 

It began with a bungled burglary of the Democratic 
National Committee headquarters at the Watergate 
complex early on the morning of June 17, 1972, and 
the arrest of five suspects. A security guard named 
Frank Willis had discovered tape-covered door latches 
in a Watergate stairwell and had called the police. 

Two of the five suspects arrested possessed ad- 
dress books with the entries **W. House" and "W.H.," 
scribblings that quickly linked them to two shadowy 
figures: E. Howard Hunt, a onetime CIA agent who had 
recently worked in the Nixon administration White 
House, and G, Gordon Liddy, a former FBI agent who 
was on the payroll of the Committee for the Reelection 
of the President, Richard M. Nixon’s campaign organi- 
zation. 

Nixon dismissed the break-in as "that pipsqueak 



Watergate” and John N. Mitchell, the reelection chair- 
man, denied any link. But over the next two years, the 
burglary metastasized into one of the biggest scandals 
and constitutional crises in modern U.S. history. 

Ultimately, Nixon resigned to avoid impeachment, 
and more than 30 government and Republican cam- 
paign officials were convicted of charges including 
perjury, burglary, wiretapping and obstruction of jus- 
tice. 

Nixon and his top aides attempted to cover up In- 
volvement in the break-in and in other political dirty 
tricks and intelligence-gathering operations that were 
employed In the 1972 reelection victory over Demo- 
cratic challenger George McGovern. While the media 
and members of Congress Ignored or played down the 
significance of the break-ln. Bob Woodward and Carl 
Bernstein, two young reporters on the metropolitan 
news staff of The Washington Post, doggedly pursued 
leads that led to the highest levels of government. 

Woodward and Bernstein were greatly helped by 
Deep Throat, a confidential source who was privy to 
the details of the FBI investigation. Yesterday, it was 
revealed that "Deep Throat" was W. Mark Felt, the 
FBI’s acting associate director at the time. The Post 
published remarkable findings — that a $25,000 
cashier s check earmarked for the Nixon campaign 
wound up in the bank account of one of the burglars; 
that Mitchell, while serving as attorney general, con- 
trolled a secret fund for intelligence operations against 
the Democrats; and that John D. Ehrlichman. a top Nix- 
on aide, supervised covert actions of a special unit 
known as the Plumbers that burglarized the office of 
the psychiatrist of Daniel Ellsberg, who leaked the Pen- 
tagon Papers. 

Within months of Nixon's landslide victory, his ad- 
ministration and career began to unravel. On Jan. 30, 
1973, Liddy and James W. McCord Jr., a former CIA 
employee and chief of security for Nixon’s reelection 
campaign, were convicted of conspiracy, burglary and 
wiretapping in the Watergate incident. White House 
Chief of Staff H.R. "Bob" Haldeman, Ehrlichman and 
Attorney General Richard G. Kleindienst resigned on 
April 30. The Senate Watergate committee began 
televised hearings in May. The following month. The 
Post reported that former White House counsel John 
W, Dean 111 told Watergate Investigators he had dis- 
cussed the cover-up with Nixon at least 35 times, and 
Alexander P. Butterfield, former presidential appoint- 
ments secretary, testified to the Senate panel in July 
that Nixon secretly taped his conversations and tele- 
phone calls from 1971 on. 

Nixon’s firing of Watergate special prosecutor Ar- 
chibald Cox on Oct. 20 — which triggered the resigna- 
tion of Attorney General Elliot L. Richardson and his 
deputy — and a unanimous Supreme Court ruling on 
July 24, 1974, telling Nixon to surrender 64 tape re- 
cordings, hastened the president’s demise. 

With the House bearing down on him and moving 
toward approval of three articles of impeachment, 

Nixon announced his resignation on Aug. 8, 1974. 

— EricPianin 



